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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The School of Plato. Its Origin, Development, and Revival 
under the Roman Empire. By F. W. Bussell, B.D., B. Mus., 
Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. London, Methuen 
& Co.; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1896. — pp. xiv, 346. 

The main interest of Mr. Bussell in this brilliant piece of work on 
the School of Plato appears to be in two things: (1) in the religion 
of the Roman Empire (2) in its social conditions. By 'religion' Mr. 
Bussell means what Mr. Romanes meant by it: "Any theory of per- 
sonal Agency in the universe, belief in which is strong enough to 
influence conduct." The volume has, in fact, very little to do with 
Platonism excepting in so far as it is a religious or social philosophy, 
but of these two features of the system — and one will not deny 
that they are the most important features — the author has given us 
an elaborate and really new treatment. Indeed, an objection which 
one might, perhaps, be disposed to raise against the volume is that 
it is over-elaborate. Its careful machinery of Introduction and 
Prologue, and Books (there are five of them) with their various nice 
subdivisions ; the unusual literary style, in which dwell the spirits 
of Pater and Carlyle (curious combination !) ; the long journeys the 
author takes beyond the boundaries of the subject described in the 
title to collect material (the early Ionians, the Sophists, and Aris- 
totle) in some way related to his theme, give the reader the impres- 
sion that he has to do here with a very elaborate and somewhat 
artificial production. The impression will not be dissipated when 
the reader reaches the end of the volume. It is, however, due to 
the book's manner rather than its matter. Further, the author has 
himself felt, as he says in his Lectori benevolo, what every reader 
must feel, that the title is not quite adequate to describe a volume 
whose business it is to investigate the religious instinct, the revolt 
of the individual against his environment, or the individual's search 
for " freedom and happiness, in a world not obviously calculated to 
ensure it." It is a volume on the practical and religious elements 
in Greek thought, with special reference to Roman Platonism. From 
this restricted standpoint the entire history of Greek philosophy from 
Heraclitus to the Neo-Platonists and the Alexandrian syncretism, is 
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passed in review. For such a range of matter, the title is, to be sure, 
scarcely adequate, though one would find it very difficult to select a 
substitute. Mr. Bussell, however, is the better able to designate the 
prevailing philosophy in Rome during the Empire as Platonism, be- 
cause he appears to regard Stoicism and Platonism (p. vii) at this 
period as essentially identical. One will look in vain in the volume 
for a justification of this position. In the syncretism of Rome, both 
Stoicism and Platonism contributed important elements, but the two 
systems were nevertheless in themselves distinct, quite as much so 
as Plato and Aristotle, whom the Alexandrian eclectics could so 
distort by false interpretation as to make them the exponents of 
essentially the same philosophy. They emphasized resemblances 
and lost sight of essential differences. It is true that we see in 
the hymn of Cleanthes and the religiousness of Plato, in the Xoyos 
(TirepimTiKos and the Platonic Idea, in the chief good as life in 
accordance with the divine in nature and the Platonic 6/*oiWis 0c<£, 
certain resemblances and affiliations between the two systems. On 
the other hand, the materialistic pantheism of the Stoic, and his 
conception of immanence as well as his sympathy with nature, is not 
to be reduced to harmony with the Platonic transcendentalism and 
hostility to the phenomenal world. Calvisius Taurus, a teacher in 
Athens during the reign of Antoninus Pius, and an opponent of 
Stoicism, devoted a treatise to the distinctions between the Stoical 
and Platonic systems. When in a given syncretism, the ethics of 
the Stoic and the cosmology or metaphysics of Plato are combined 
into a more or less harmonious whole, it is not to be understood that 
Stoicism as a system has thereby become Platonic, or that the con- 
verse of this is true. At the beginning of the third century, Stoicism, 
Epicureanism, and Scepticism as schools are almost extinct. Parts 
and fragments of doctrines from them, especially of ethical doctrines, 
have been embodied in the prevailing Eclecticism, but as current 
systematic philosophies they have ceased to be. Only Platonism and 
Aristotelianism survive, and even the latter appears to have but a 
frail existence. When the Roman eclectic stripped off the differential 
features of Stoicism, and with his attention directed chiefly towards 
the practical, with little critical faculty at best, it is easy to under- 
stand how he regarded the differences between the philosophies of 
the Stoa and the Academy as unessential. This, however, by no 
means makes them so, nor does it furnish a reason why Mr. Bussell 
should identify two systems which even in their late development 
are certainly distinct enough. 
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I have a further observation to make on the general character of Mr. 
Bussell's work, which is more or less germane to what has just been 
said, viz., the lack of precise distinctions. Many of the chapters 
appear to hover in a mist of vague generalities. The writer does 
not appear to go straight at a plain and exact elucidation of his sub- 
ject, but gives us a kaleidoscopic succession of brilliant pictures that 
keep fading into one another and which somehow lack fixity. When 
one turns the last page, one feels : " This is certainly an unusually 
clever piece of writing, but the author has not written like a 
historian and has not given the reader plain, tangible statements of 
fact." He has moved in a region of the constructive critic, but 
he has not always made his distinctions clear. However, another 
volume is to come, furnishing us with the historical background, the 
prose data, for these very ingenious generalizations ; and when it 
appears we shall be better able to understand the present one. It 
will provide us with the historical premises for the present deduc- 
tions, and so with the means for justly estimating the correctness of 
the author's conclusions. Meanwhile one is grateful for this skilful 
treatment of an exceptionally difficult subject, and awaits expectantly 
the further volume, whose character is to be that of erudition rather 
than construction. Only the French appear to have done much in this 
field; the works of Vacherot, Matter, Simon, and Barthelemy Saint- 
Hilaire seem to be due to the renaissance of Eclecticism in the early 
part of the century under the leadership and inspiration of Cousin. 

I wish now to note briefly certain more detailed and particular 
features in Mr. Bussell's treatment of Roman Platonism. When 
the indemnity for the destruction of Oropus by the Athenians was 
to be arranged, Carneades (Academic), Critolaus (Peripatetic), and 
Diogenes (Stoic) were sent to Rome as an embassy to make nego- 
tiations for settlement. Thus, it is curious to relate, Stoicism and 
Platonism entered Rome at the same time, and the mission of these 
students of speculative truth was a purely practical one. The two 
systems shared the main influence in Rome ever after, and were 
not displaced even by Epicureanism, great as was the power of that 
system in certain educated quarters under the Empire ; and further- 
more only those elements in these two systems which were of an 
ethical or practical nature, found any vital lodgment in the Roman 
character. In addition to these philosophies there came the contri- 
butions of the Jews, the Magi, the Gymnosophists, and the Egyptians 
to the rich and varied syncretism of Rome. What was lacking in 
creative activity was made up in erudition and in the learned exposi- 
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tion and adjustment of religions and philosophies from the Orient 
and Occident. Any reader who is even slightly acquainted with the 
intellectual conditions of this era will appreciate what an enormously 
difficult subject it is to handle, and how varied, confused, and almost 
exhaustless are the sources for the subject. Mr. Bussell's work is 
of too general a nature to enable the reader to estimate how far he 
is at home in them. His main concern, as I have indicated above, 
is with religious and sociological problems — problems which loom 
large on the horizon of the present generation, as in the days of the 
Roman Empire. He is eager to know whether the solution offered 
by Christian doctrine and ethics is satisfactory and final, or whether 
it is to yield to some better substitute. He considers the study of 
the Imperial Age important, not to say indispensable, in estimating 
how far we are confronted by really new problems; for no reformer 
now-a-days should be without knowledge of the past, to know whether 
his remedy has been applied before, under what conditions, and with 
what success. Insight into the thought of the Empire gives us truth, 
not so much about things as about human nature, and " it is clear 
that such knowledge is far more valuable than the apprehension of 
absolute truth, even if this were possible " (p. 5). The Imperial Age 
" is a miniature, a summary of all previous and perhaps all subse- 
quent times, and the various Protean forms of its reflectiveness de- 
serve study, no less than its unrivalled political constitution, — a 
constitution imitated with more or less clumsiness by the two Saxon 
nations in India and Germany, — ' Unity in and above, but not 
destroying, Diversity'" (p. 4). There is no evidence of radical 
change in human nature or of abatement of interest in final prob- 
lems, and therefore the study of the Empire is of present import- 
ance. The significance of the Empire lies in its thorough examination 
of the fundamental topics of " Freedom, Duty, Immortality, the Divine 
Nature, and the Purpose of the Cosmic Process." Mr. Bussell agrees 
with Dr. Stirling that the importance of philosophy centres about these 
three ideas, God, Freedom, and Immortality. He thinks that great 
injustice has been done the intellectual status of the Empire by the 
stock phrases which historians and students have been wont to apply 
to it, setting down its civilization as 'moribund,' its philosophy as an 
' amalgam of crude Eastern fables, Christian morality, and Hellenic 
ingenuity.' Mr. Bussell's disposition, on the other hand, is rather to 
idealize and overestimate it. He believes, however, and I have no 
doubt his belief is well founded, that we are coming to a better 
understanding and interpretation of the Imperial Age. As to the 
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social difficulties in this or any age, they are not to be solved by the 
extension of the franchise, or the bestowal of any species of political 
freedom. Happiness lies not this way. This will neither produce 
social equality nor guarantee a fair share in the goods of life. Mr. 
Bussell observes that the " question of starvation in the midst of 
plenty, the standing paradox of to-day," was solved by the Roman 
Empire. 

Rome simply determined to feed its population without permitting 
this population to share in the responsibilities of government. We 
permit the people to share in the responsibilities of government, but 
do not guarantee to feed them. They have, however, shown their 
inability to feed themselves, and in so far are in a worse condition 
than in the Roman Empire, for what the people want is, after all, 
not freedom, but some tangible material advantage. This is all very 
well, and we have no contention about the fact of the people's desire ; 
but the difficulty is in finding the means to satisfy it, not that it exists 
or that it is of such or such a kind ; and here neither Mr. Bussell nor 
the Roman Empire offer us any very solid assistance. Shall we 
have a slave population, and feed it, or a sovereign people, even 
though the sovereign sometimes hunger ? The world has long out- 
grown the Roman solution of the problem, and a paternal despotism 
is not a method of government which could find acceptance in an 
age where the individual has come to so full a consciousness of his 
rights as in the present one. 

This paternal despotism of Rome, however, contributed essentially, 
so Mr. Bussell believes, to the development of philosophy in the 
Empire. He finds in the very perfection of the civil administration, 
of material welfare, and of social life in that age, the reason for the 
development of their religious and practical philosophy. It is a 
curious psychological law that the more our material wants are satis- 
fied, the less final we believe our condition to be; it is not posses- 
sion, but acquisition, that brings contentment. The moment man 
has everything he " can wish for, he either turns his attention to the 
spiritual world or expires in despair amid the surfeit of the present " 
(p. 15). The choice is between a religious philosophy, in which 
this world is regarded as not final, and pessimism. Under these 
conditions arose the Roman Platonism, which in time yielded to 
Christianity. The entire process is motivated by the individual's 
pursuit of happiness and his constant revolt from an environment 
which does not appear to yield it. Our author is a most uncom- 
promising antagonist of altruism, and regards all conduct and activity 
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as unintelligible when divorced from individualism and motives of per- 
sonal interest. " It is useless, in defiance of facts, to talk idly about 
a law of universal duty, the beauty of self-forgetfulness, 'life in 
and for the race,' as an efficient substitute for the old religious 
motives : the spirit of egoism will summon all such sanctions into 
court, and examine coldly and critically the imposture upon which 
they rest, namely, the hypothesis that the world was made for the 
human race, and not for the individual man " (p. 69). 

The reviewer wishes to call attention to the admirable and appre- 
ciative account of the services of Socrates to philosophy (pp. 85 sqq.), 
in which Mr. Bussell rightly points out that the inductive method, 
or £7raya)-y>7, is but an insignificant part of the Socratic contributions 
to the history of thought. Among these are his transcendence of 
mere empiricism and utilitarianism, the emotional character of his 
thought, his modesty, his interpretation of his divine mission, his 
Scu/tonov, on which later philosophers fastened when they were seek- 
ing for a personal connection with the divine, the religious back- 
ground of his whole life and conversation, his interest in others 
(would Mr. Bussell regard this as an egoistic interest?), the germ of 
mysticism to be found in his regarding intellectual light as a celestial 
gift, and his conception of dialectic as a cathartic process, — all of 
them features vitally and essentially connected with the Socratic life 
and character, apart from which the influence of his philosophy can- 
not be understood. After all that has already been said, one will 
easily understand that Mr. Bussell regards the ws ju,aA.iora ojuoia 
'EavT(3 of the Timaeus as the basal thought of the Platonic philos- 
ophy, in which is implied " God's benevolent communication of him- 
self to free beings" (p. 106). He regards the Ideas, originally 
subjective notions, in this objective form as "Vital Powers in 
Nature," and all of them subsumed under God or the Idea of the 
Good (i.e., Thought of the Creator, according to the Timaeus). The 
'one' becomes 'many' for a beneficent purpose, and so the Idea of 
Good is the final cause in creation, and the Platonic metaphysics 
is thus given an ethical motive. It has become a "cult of goodness." 
Indeed, Mr. Bussell looks upon the sum of the Platonic philosophy 
not as " a philosophical conclusion at all, but the intrusion of a reli- 
gious conviction." In the foregoing I have given expression to the 
general temper and spirit of the work. More detailed criticism can 
scarcely be made pending the appearance of the promised volume of 
analyses, dates, and historical minutiae. Wm a Hammond . 



